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Ohio State Fair, 
aT CINCINNATI ON THE 2D, 
pAYs or Octroper, 1850. 


To ez HELD 3p AND 4TH 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the State 
| Board of Agriculture is appointed to be held at the 
| Burnet House in Cincinnati, on Saturday the 14th of 
September, to complete the arrangements for the Fair; 
and it is requested that officers of the Hamilton County 
Agricultural Society, and other friends of the caase in 
that county and Cincinnati, who are willing to assist in 
the arrangement of the Fair, wili be present at this 
meeting. A delegation from the city council will also 
be invited to attend, for the purpose of consultation in 
regard to police officers, &c. 

The officers of the American Pomotocicat Con- 
GREss, have consented to the change of time, and given 


£| notice that the Congress will assemble at the timevof 


the Fair. Frait Growers and Nurserymen in Ohio 
the West, will of course be on hand with specimens Of 
choice fruits from their several districts of country. 

Tue Cincinnati Horticutturat Society have also 
changed the time for their Fair, so as to have it on the 
same days as the State Fair. (It is intended to occupy 
3 | the evenings. ) 

Tae Onto Mecuantcs’ Institve at Cincinnati, will 
also hold an exhibition on the same days as the prece- 
ding. 

The Cincinnatians may therefore look out for the 
largest crowd, and grandest exhibition about those 
days, that has ever been witnessed in the Western 


268 |Country, and we warn the hotel and boarding house 


keepers, bakers, butchers, grocers, &c., that if they do 
not soon begin to make provision for the occasion, they 


a¢9 | Will one day be surprised and mortified to find them~ 


selves unable to supply food and lodging to one half of 
those who call for such services. 

To the mechanics‘and manufactures of that city and 
other places, we would say, be ye also prepared, and 
see that specimens of your skill and workmanship are 
‘on hand at the exhibition, where tens of thousands of 
spectators may witness them. 
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©The Washington Wheat.” 
Near Lepanon, Warren co., O., Aug. 1850. 

Mr. Batexam:—I enclose yeu ahead of what is here 
termed Washington Wheat; perhaps you are familiar 
with it. I put one bushel of it last fall, with drill, 
ground not yet measured—was cut in my absence, in a| 
very slovenly manner. I obtained, however, some 52 
dozen, sheaves, and some think it will yield a bushel to 
the dozen. As soon as thrashed—say in 2 or 3 weeks, 
I will give you the result, if thought worth noticing. 
The head “I send you is above the average size—it did 
contain 100 grains; but the usual average is 50 to 60. 
A head of Mediterranean wheat of same length would 
not coritain more than half that number of grains. 

Our County Agricultural Fair is to be held at Leba- 
non, on the 4th and 5th of September. This will be 
our first attempt, and probably an awkward one; stil] 
we would be glad to-see you and any other friends who 
may see fit to honor us with a visit on the occasion. 

Respectfully, &c., W. R. Cornett. 
Hicuianp County, O., Aug. 19th, 1850. 

Mr. M. BeBatenaw:—Enclosed I send you a head 
of wheat, which I wish you to examine, and if you can 
do 80, give me its name. ; It 18 something new in this | 
part.of the country, and its history with me is simply | 
this: 

In the fall of 1847 I’8ent by one of our merchants to 
Philadelphia for a small quantity of Estrurian or Stew- | 
art wheat, which I received and sowed late in the} 
month of October. The following harvest I discovered | 
a few heads of the kind I send, standing high above the | 
surrounding wheat; these, to the number of 12 or 15 
heads, I carefully picked out, and sowed their product 
thé fallowing September (1848); from this 1 raised) 
enough to sow about ten square rods, from which 1 
gathered and thrashed a little less than two bushels 
and a half by measure, weighing about 64 pounds to| 
the bushel. This wheat is some ten days later than 
the Estrurian, and grows twelve or fifteen inches taller; 
its blades are at least as broad again as any other wheat 
I have ever seen, and the straw proportionally large, of 
a cleat bright yellow, and nearly as suft as oat aHeM| 
though it stands up well considering the height to which | 
it gtows. It seems to be entirely exempt from rust, at | 
least it has escaped with me thus far, and last yearit| 
was surrounded by and in immediate contact with wheat | 
thiatiwas nearly ruined by rust. I purpose sowing alll 
have faised of it the coming fall, and if it succeeds as | 
well as it has done heretofore, I shall consider it a val-| 
uable acquisition. Yours, most respectiully, 

Natuan W. Ayres. | 





‘ 
| 


} 


| 


Remarxs.—The heads of wheat sent us -id the two | 
foregoing letters are precisely alike—one and the same | 
variety; and we tender our thanks to Mr. Collett for! 
thus informing us of the character of the much talked 
of Washington wheat. We are not quite sure that we | 
have ever seen this identical variety in cultivation, but 
it belongs to a class of wheat so distinctly marked that 
we feel at no loss to say what is its true character. 

It is of the class known to botanists and. European 
farmers as Z'urgid wheats, (Triticum turgidum,) of 
which there are numerous varieties, all. of them char- 
acterized by strong and coarse straw, with broad leaves, 
heads large, broad and square, commonly bearded; grain 
large, irregular shaped, héavy, of a brown or reddish 
color, and not of a quality much esteemed for flour or 
bread, hence little cultivated in European countries. 
This fault, we apprehend, will be found a serious ob- 
jection to the Washington wheat, though it is more 
promising,in its appearance than any other variety we 
have seen of this class; and it is possible that like the 





fleece upon them. My old flock shear 


Mediterranean it will be fou 1d to improve in quality 
by a few years cultivatiod in’ this gountry; if so, it may 
be found highly valuable in districts where the wheat 
crop is very liable to be injured by rust or the fly, as it 
is no doubt nearly exempt from both these evils. 

Will some person who has grown this wheat the pres- 
ent season have it fairly tested for flour and inform the 
public of the result?—BEp. s a 

P. 8. Since writingthe foregoing we notice it is 
stated in the Cleveland papers that wheat buyers in 
that region sre refusing to” buy Mediterranean wheat, 
except at a discount of 3 or 5 cents per bushel be- 
low ordinary varieties., This should be a caution to 
farmers. 


& 


Improvement of Stock—Bingham Sheep—Wheat, &c. 





FRIEND Batznam:—Being’& working farmer, LD have 
hitherto attended to the practical more than to,the the- 
oretical part of the science, and am consequently better 
qualified to direct the team and.guide’the plow than to 
edify the readers of the Cultivator #with pen. I 
have often thought that the reflective mind of man was 
capable of devising many improvements; and I have 


| often wondered that so little of real improvement: was 


apparentin the agricultural community. 

All our agricultural products are derived from seed, 
and it was long ago said by the Great First Cause, 
“Every seed shall tring forth after its kind.” 

Now, being myself a firm believer of this truth, it 
appears to me that the great spring of improvement is 
in obtaining the best seeds.. “I find in breeding animals 
of any kind, that it is as easy to-produce a goud animal! 
from good stock, as it is to produce a poor animal from 
poor stock, and much more satisfaction in it; as from 
one strain of horses a colt may be produced of the 
yalue of $100 or $150, while from an inferior st£ain, 
with the same amount of food, a colt will not exceed 
$50, or at most $75 in value. 

Similar results may be expected in all branches of 
agriculture, particularly in the breeding of sheep, as 
one breed may produce 8 or 10 lbs. of wool per fleece, 
while another produces only 2 or 3 lbs.,and the quality 
of the latter nothing superior to the former; thus a 
person of very moderate calculations may easily discov- 
er that there 1s a vast difference in the value of the two 
breeds, the “‘seed bringing forth after its kind;” the 
superiority of the one over the other will continue, by 
a proper course of breeding, through countless genera- 
lions: 

While on this subject, I will give a little of my ex- 
perience’in the breeding of sheep. It has been my 
object to improve my wool to the advantage mainly of 
the manufacturer. After getting my wool about right 
for domestic use, that is; home manufacture, my first 
cross was with the short-wooled merino; next with 
the Saxon, until my clip of wool was desirable to the 
manufacturer. But our market for fine wools here has 
not been pruportionable to that of coarse wools, but it 
has slowly progressed for the better. Previous to my 
last clipping I have paid for one buck $2, another $3, 
another $10, another $6, and another $5, which makes 
in all an expense of $26 for the improvement of wool 
or sheep, which amount is more than realizéd in yearly 
returns in the price of my wool and value of the lambs. 

As by comparison, such wool as my sheep produced 
before these improvements, at a price of 28 or at most 30 
cts. per lb. at last clipping, bat my clip sold at 37 cts. 
per lb., and it weighing 550 lbs.j7 cts. to the Ib. of an 
advance makes a nett profit on the improvement of 
$38,50. I was so encouraged from this that I have ven- 
tured to expend a much greater amount in improving 
my flock by purchasing a lot of the celebrated “ Bing- 
ham Sheep,” just at the time of Jast clip ing, with their 
this season an 
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average of 34 lbs. to the fleece, but the Bingham sheep, | 
37 in number, mostly ewes and only one year old at | 
that, yielded within a véry small fraction 5 lbs. to the | 
fleece, which I sold at 37 cents, same as the other. | 

We commenced sacking by first putting the 37 flee-| 
ces; together with 40 fleeces from the other, into one! 
sack of the usual size, made of 54 yards of common | 
burlaps, and found upon weighing it that it contained | 
300 lbs. of wool. Can the State of Ohio beat that? | 

T have several fine bucks to dispose of the coming | 
fall, at fair prices, if applied to in time, and perhaps by | 
another fall, if prospered in the experiment, I can spare 
young bucks. of the “ Bingham” stock. 

While I have been thus engaged in improving my | 
stock of sheep, my other stock ere not been neglected. | 
As also in putting seed into the ground, I endeavor to} 
select the best varieties. 

My late crop of wheat is of the white blue stem va- 
riety, and I can assure my agricultural friends that it is 
hard to beat. 

I have lately procured from Warren county, O., 
bu hel of the “ Italian” er “ Washington Wheat,” which 
Lintend to try the coming season, but I am suspicious 
of it being a “ Berkshire speculation” instead of a real 
improvement, as the seed was held and sold last year 
in that vicinity (Warren co.) at a high price, I think at 
$5 a bushel. 

% Our ‘wheat crop here is very good in general. The 

routh was very severe while it lasted, until the 10th 
of the 5th mo., (June,) since which time it has been a 
yery growing season for vegetation, 

The hay and oat crop only medium, and hardly that. | 
Corn is quite promising. I subsoiled my corn ground 
last spring, and I may hereafter give the result of the 
experiment, though I think on account of the unfavor- 
able season that it will not be a fair trial. 

The Agricultural Fair for our county is to take place 
on the 17th of 10th mo. (October) next. | 

Jostru Mosner. | 

Mt. Gilead, Morrow co., O., 8th mo. 18th, 1850. 

| 








Sowing Wheat on Corn Land, | 
’ | 
Mr. Batewam: I have noticed for the last twenty | 
years, that but few farmers sow wheat among their | 
corn, as was the practice when the state was first set-| 
tled, an old practice in my opinion which ought not to 
be abandoned, if the farmer seeds his corn ground with 
wheat at all. But I know the objection to seeding 
among corn, is, we want the fodder for stock, and then 
by plowing the whole of the ground over, it makes 
the chance for a crop of wheat as good as fallow. 
This I agree may and will be the case, if the winters 
should be as favorable as last winter was, as it regards 
freezing, hoveing out or winter killing the wheat in 
the ground. Itis evident the more loose the ground is 
made, without a-fair chance for the water to pass off, 
the, more liable it will be to freeze or hove out, espe- 
cially the two last weeks in February, and the first two 
weeks of March. Now if the wheat is sown among 
the corn and plowed in between the rows, notwith- 
standing it may make the ground very loose, yet there 
will be a middle furrow between each row of corn to 
drain off the water or moisture, which proves so inju- 
rious by freezing at night and thawing in day time, as 
to destroy the chance of a good crop of wheat ina 
week or two, at the time above mentioned. If the 
farmer needs the fodder for his stock, he may cut the 
corn off a foot or more above ground, either before or 
after he seeds among the corn; but the corn harrow 
or cultivator should not be used, either to cross or 
smoothe what the plow has done, as this will fill up the 

middle furrows, so necessary to drain the water off. 

Ropert A. SHERRARD. 

Jefferson Co., Aug. 18, ’50. 


‘Mr. Smith, the hogs are getting into your corn-field ?’ 
Never mind, Billy ’msleepy. ‘Corn wont hurt them.’ 








Fall Sowing of Grass Seeds, 

Mr. Batenam:—J. Knox makes inquiry in the Ohio 
Cultivator of the Ist inst., for the best time and mode 
of sowing timothy seed. 

I will give our manner of seeding down land with 
timothy or other grasses, which I find by several years 
experience has never failed. 

The land intended to be seeded down should be sown 
with wheat or rye early, say the Ist to the 10th of Sep- 
tember. After the grain is completely put in with the 
harrow, so as to have the ground level, we sow the 


| grass seed as soon as possible, while the ground is fresh 


The fall rains will do the rest. 
After the wheat is cut, the grass grows up and makes 
an excellent fall and winter pasture for cattle or sheep, 


| the stubble protecting it from the severity of the winter. 


The following spring, if it is not intended to be mown, 
we set fire to the stubble as soon as it becomes dry (say 
in April) and burn it off clean. 

If friend Knox will try the plan above recommended, 
I think he will not regret it. We intend to sow about 
20 acres this fall, as recommended, having full confidence 
in the plan. 

While writing, I will state that the farmers in these 
parts have about finished the harvest, after a long and 
tedious time of it. Heavy rains of late have caused 
considerable damage to the hay crop; but, notwith- 
standing, we are blest with abundance. Corn never 
looked better, and bids fair for a heavy crop. It is now 
raining. J. W. Witiians. 

Ringgold, Morgan co., O., Aug. 13th, ’50. 


Jaess— 4.’ 
Milk Sickness. net caused by Water. 


FriexD BateHAM:—One thing I noticed in the last 
Cultivator, in relation to milf sickness, that claimed my 
attention. I think the idea advanced by friend Dille 
altogether erroneous, for the following reason: that ani- 
mals are known to have the disease in pastures where 
they can get no water except that used by the family. 
Now, was it in the water, why would rot the family 
have the disease ? 

I will state another hypothesis which I think can be 
established by facts and acourse of reasoning (but shal! 
not give them in the present paper). I believe it to be 
caused by a poisonous vine or shrub. In rich ground, 
where it is not disturbed, it runs along the ground and 
puts up shoots at intervals, which in time become vines 
and in this way spread over a considerable extent. 
The stems grow on the sides of the vine alternately, 
and are surmounted by three lanceolate leaves. Where 
it is frequently bit off, or where it is trod around, it 
assumes the form of a shrub, growing some 10 or 14 
inches high. The reason why it prevails in seasons of 
drouth, is because other herbage being short, this is 
eaten more than it would be otherwise, and the heat 
being more intense, the blood will consequently be 
heated to a higher degree of temperature, the virus is 
taken up into the system sooner and works with more 
activity. It prevails mostin the spring, although there 
are cases occasionally at all times of the year, except 
winter. 

In this neighborhood there are (in my opinion) #0 
grounds to suppose that it is of metallic or mineral 
origin. 

In another paper I shall give some facts in relation 
to, or in support of my statement. 

In this part of the county wheat was excellent; oats 
short, but tolerably well headed; hay one-fourth of a 
crop, and corn an average crop. 

Thine, respectfully, Enos More. 

Near West Milton, Miami co., O., 8th mo. 19, 1850. 


Remarxs.—The subject of milk sickness has in years 
past excited much discussion in the papers, but we be- 
lieve the cause of the disease has never yet been ascer- 
tained to the satisfaction of many well-informed persons. 
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From the facts that have come to our knowledge, we 
have always been of the opinion that the cause was to 
be found in some poisonous plant; and many writers 
have believed with friend Mote, that the poison ivy 
( Rhus toxicodendron) is that plant; but we have some- 
where read strong testimony against this theory. 

Will some of our friends inform us whether the dis- 
ease has prevailed to any considerable degree in this 
State within 2 or 3 years past; and whether it ever oc- 
ours among cattle that do not run in woods pastures? 

Ep. 





Disease of Sheep—Inquiry. 


Ep. O. Cutt.:—Phave unfortunately got the scab or 
itch among my sheep. Can you or some one of your 
correspondents give me a remedy ? H. B. 

Knoz co., O. 

Remanks. — First we would say, that H. B., and 
every other man who has a flock of sheep, should pro- 
vide himself with one or more of the best books rela- 
ting to the management and diseases of these animals ; 
then he can at once find the information he desires, and 
often save many times the cost of the book by means 
of the knowledge thus gained. 

The above disease is very similar to that of the same 
name in man, though the insects (acari) which cause it 
are not of the same species. It is caused by contagion, 
and by poor food, want of shelter, &c. As soon as it 
is discovered in a flock the affected ones should be sep- 
arated from the healthy. Some writers assert that sul- 
phur given with the food or with salt, will in a few 
weeks effect a cure, and is the best preventive. Vari- 
ous ointments in which sulphur forms a part, have also 
been recommended, and some have used mercurial 
preparations, but the latter are often hurtfal. Of course 
the sheep must be closely sheared before using oint- 
ment. We would recommend Canfield’s treatise on 
sheep as the best we know of, especially for diseases. 





Skeep and Wool. 


Mr. Baresam:—I last fall promised some of your 
readers that I would publish the result of my sheep 
shearing in yeur paperthis summer. I nowsend you the 


account, Thus: 58 ewes, with lambs by their side, 
sheared 2344 Ib.—4 lb. 3 oz. per head; 50 yearlings 
and 12 others, 2384 lbs.—average 3 Ib. 134 oz. per head ; 
the wool extra clean. 

I intend to be at the State Fair at Cincinnati with 
samples of wool from each fleece, and will give the 
weight of each fleece with the sample; also to exhibit 
my premium buck and some of his stock and his father’s 
stock, with their fleeces on them. I have 30 yearling 
bucks for sale, as good as I have ever had. 

CuarLes Burton. 

Pranklin Mills, Portage co., Aug. 13, 1850. 


P.8. Our wheat crop was about one-fourth above 
anave Hay and oats one-third below an average. 
Corn and potatoes look fair. 


Mercer County.—We think, from present prospects, 
that our corn crop will be fair. Wheat was very good. 
Grass almost an entire failure. Potatoes will be a par- 
tial failure. I was ining mine yesterday, and think 
they will be about half a crop; some of the farmers 
say they will not much more get their seed. Oats 
was afailure—not more than ove-third of acrop. Buck- 
wheat looke well. Ww. 8. 

St. Mary's, Ohio, Aug. 24. 





. 





Highland County—Creps--Inquiries about Lime, 


Mr. Batenam:—We have had an unusual succession 
of dryveather this season, and it is thought by many that 
in consequence the corn crops will fall belaw an aver- 
age. The Pos crop is a failure, generally ;—cause, 
drouth, and the dug. I will not get as many bushels 
as I planted. 


We are now busily engagedin getting out our wheat 


—hauling off to market, and preparing ground for the 
etween the Ist 


next crop. We sow here, generally, 

and 20th of September. 
Inquirizs.—How much lime per acre on old corn 

ground, would be beneficial to the wheat crop ?— 


Would unleached ashes be a good substitute, and how 
much per acre? 


What kind of wheat do you think is the best? By 
answering the above, no doubt many would be benefit. 
ted, and you will greatly oblige, 

Yours, truly, J. 

Remarxs.—If J. will turn to and read the extracts 
from “ Norton’s Scientific Agriculture,” in our paper 
of July 15, and also in this number, he will discoy- 
er that it is impossible for any person to give a definite 
rule in regard to the quantity of lime or ashes that may 
be advantageously applied to any ground, unless such | 
a precise knowledge of the character and condition of ® 
the soil is possessed, as can only be obtained by care- — 
fal analysis. But by reading the articles referred to 
we think that most intelligent farmers can judge with 
a good degree of correctness, as to whether lime or 
ashes is needed, or will pay on their soils, and in what 
quantity per acre. 

As to the “ best kind of wheat,” farmers should as- 
certain by experiment what kind is best adapted to 
their particular location—soil, climate, insects, &c., to 
be considered. These circumstances are so diverse in 
different sections of our State or country, that no one 
variety will be found well adapted to them all.—Ep. 





On the use of Lime and Ashes as Manure. 
The following extracts from the chapter on Manures, 
in Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agriculture, afford 
the clearest and most concise answer we can furnish to 
numerous inquiries asking information on these points; 
and we think the instruction will be found valuable to 
many of our readers.—Ep. 


OF LIME. 

I will commence with a mineral manure, whose use 
is most widely extended, in every country where agri- 
culture has made much advance. I refer to lime. 

Lime is ordinarily found in the form of commen lime- 
stone, or carbonate of lime, a combination of lime with 
carbonic acid. Every 100 ibs. of pure limestone con- 
tains about 44 lbs. of carbonic acid gas. This may be 
driven off by a high heat, as in the lime-kilns. The 
lime then remains in what is called the caustic state, or 
quicklime. It will burn the tongue, if applied to it. 
When water is poured, upon it (this may be shown by 
teachers), it swells, cracks, heats, and fnally crumbles 
to afine powder. If the water is only used in sufficient 
quantity to slake the lime, it will all disa , being 
entirely absorbed: it has in fact united with the lime, 
and become a part of the solid stone. The heat durin 
slaking is caused by the chemical union of water an 
lime. A ton of limestone unites with about one-fourth 
of a ton of water. 

If quicklime or slaked lime is exposed to the air, it 
ually absorbs carbonic acid; and if left a long time, 
mes nearly all carbonate once more. If a piece 

of quicklime be left exposed in this way until it has 





crumbled, it will effervesce again with muriatic acid, 
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as the limestone did before it was burned, thus proving 
the fact just stated. 

Lime is applied to the land in the three states above 
mentioned: quicklime, hydrate or slaked lime, and 
airslaked or mild lime, so called because it has lost its 
caustic properties. It is better for the land in all of 
these states than it was before burning, because the 
burning has reduced it to an extremely file powder, 
more fitted to be dissolved in the soil, and to be taken 
up by the plant. . From the various tables already given, 
it is obvious that lime is an absolutely essential ingre- 
dient in the soil, being constantly needed by plants in 
all of their parts; but beside this, it performs other 
functions there of scarcely less importance, differing 
according to the state in which it is applied. 

a. If the soil be stiff and cold, if it is newly drained, 
containing much of acid organic compounds, or if there 
are tough obstinate grasses to eradicate, such as bent, 
etc., it is best to apply qnicklime, or the caustic hydrate. 
In either of these conditions it has a most beneficial 
and energetic action; lightening and mellowing stiff 
clays, neutralizing and decomposing injurious acid sub- 
stances, and extirpating many hurtful grasses and weeds. 

6. If caustic lime is applied largely to light soils, it 
may do harm by too rapidly decomposing the organic 
matter, usually scarce in soils of this description. In 

“all such cases, and generally when it is not wished to 
roduce such effects as the above, mild or air-slaked 
ime is best. 

The action of all varieties is invariably more marked 
and permanent upon drained or thoroughly dry land, 
than upon that whichis wet and swampy. All of these 
various states of lime act not only upon the organic 
matter in the soil, but upon the inorganic also, decom- 
posing certain insoluble compounds, and bringing them 
into a state favorable to the sustenance of plants. 
Thus we see that this manure verforms many most im- 
portant functions, 

It has a constant tendency to sink in the soil, and in 
one that has been heavily limed for many years, quite 
a layer of it exists in the subsoil: this may be brought 
up by deep ploughing, or is made available by drains, 
which permit the roots to godown. When applied as 
a top dressing, it should in almost every case be mild, 
and also when used in composts, where much animal 
manure is present. The reason why precaution should 
be used in the latier instance, is one that has been allu- 
ded to before, in speaking of manures containing nitro- 
gen. In all such cases, caustic lime causes a formation 
of ammonia from the nitrogen, and a consequent escape 
of it into the air. Where much lime is mixed with the 
manure, its depreciation in value is very rapid, owing 
to thisloss. Where there is little or no nitrogen present, 
and it is desired to decompose peat, or to rot heaps of 
weeds and turf, the caustic lime is to be preferred, as 
its action is so much more energetic. 

It is now considered the best practice to apply lime 
in rather small quantities, and often, as then it is kept 
near the surface, and alwaysactive. Where it is bought, 
lime should always, if possible, be in the state of quick- 
lime, as in that case there will be neither water nor 
carbonic acid to transport.. In 100 Ibs. of carbonate of 
lime, or common limestone, are 44 lbs. of water; in 100 
lbs. of slaked lime, about 25 lbs. of water, so that the 
saving in both instances by carrying quicklime is con- 
siderablef 

Numerous kinds of limestone, (differing greatly in 
purity, are found in various districts. In some sections 
they are all m ian limestones or dolomites, as these 
are called by mineralogists, containing, beside carbonate 
of lime, carbonate of magnesia. Where the magnesia 
is in large quantity, it is decidedly injurious, and in 
peer fog is so much ae to render the yn y moe 
missible for agricultu urposes. It is these from 
which the hydronic or a cement is made. Al- 
— magnesia is necessary to plants, caustic magne 
sia, if introduced in large quantity into the soil, seems 











to produce a very bad effect, and lime that contains 
much of it is therefore to be avoided. 

Beside limestones, there are several other forms im 
which lime is largely used by the farmer. The chief 
of these is marl. This substance consists usually of the 
fragments and dust of sea, fresh water, or land shells, 
more or less mixed with earth. When pure, the greater 
proportion is carbonate of lime. The following table 
gives the composition of a very excellent one, lately 
analyzed in my laboratory. It was from Peterboro’, 
mM. ¥.2 


TABLE VIL. 


Magnesia 

Iron and alumina, with a little phosphoric acid 
Sand 

Organic matter . --.- 


Here the carbonate of lime amounts to about 80 lbs. 
in 100, while the small quantities of = iron, 
alumina, and especially of phosphoric acid, add mate- 
rially to its value. There are many marls which do not 
contain more than from 15 to 20 per cent of lime. It 
is necessary to apply these in much larger quantity, to 
produce an equal effect, and of course they will not 
bear transportation to so great a distance. In using 
marls, it is always best to put on heavier doses than of 
any form of burned lime, as there is not, from its mild 
nature, the risk of adding too much. 

There are in this country some substances used large- 
ly as manures, and called maris, that have very little 
lime in them. These are in certain parts of New Jer- 
sey. The lime in shells scattered through them, varies 
from 10 to 20 per cent in some specimens, in others 
there is scarcely any atall. The effect of these marls 
is, however, great upon poor soils, and in New Jerse 
they are very largely applied. The secret of their 
value lies chiefly in from 12 to 20 per cent of potash, 
which the best of them contain, according to the analy- 
ses of Prof. H. D. Rodgers. 

It is always easy to ascertain whether any substance 
supposed to be a marl, really is so or not, by trying it 
with a little muriatic acid. If there is much carbonate 
of lime, the effervescence will be strong and violent, 
owing to the bubbling up and escape of carbonic acid 
gas. Carbonate of magnesia and many other carbo- 
nates would, it is true, produce a like appearance, but 
these are rarely found native, in very large quantities. 

OF WOOD OR COAL ASHES. 

Nearly all varieties of ashes are valuable as manures. 
Those from seaweed are used in some localities, and 
are of very great value; but where the whole weed 
can be obtained, it is better to employ it in the fresh 
state, so as to add its organic matter also. 

Wood ashes are very commonly used, and form @ 
manure of great value. Below is the. composition, 
from Johnston’s Loctures, of ash from the oak and the 
beech; these are merely given as illustrating the gen- 
eral character of wood ashes: 


Percentage of 


Sulphate of lime 
Magnesia 
Oxide of iron 
Phosphoric acid 
Silica 


The substances ofuapesing these ashes, are seen at & 
glance to be of a valuable character for ea ght etew 


soil. Even without an analysis, we might confidently 
have asserted that this would be the case, from the 
fact that they had already been found proper for the 
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support of vegetation. It will be noticed that the pro- 
portion of potash and soda is very considerable, being 
in fact more in the above ashes than in most others. 
Besides these there is quite an appreciable proportion 
of phosphoric acid, and a very large quantity of lime: 
part of this was in combination with the phosphoric 
acid. The potash, soda, lime and magnesia, were 
doubtless for the most part combined with carbonic 
acid, forming carbonates. The potash, soda and com- 
mon salt, being soluble in water, of course act first and 


disappear first; the lime and other constituents come | 


into action more slowly, but still are always steadily 
decomposing, and constantly yielding food for the 
plant. The effect of a heavy dose of ashes, therefore, 
is quite lasting. 

A favorite application of this manure 1s as a top dres- 
sing upon grass crops, also for dusting over young corn 
and potatoes. For this purpose ashes are often used 
with gypsum. They are very useful to absorb liquid 
from composts or in tanks, or, as has been mentioned in 
various places, to mix with guano and other portable 
manures for sowing. From the considerable propor- 
tion of alkali contained in them, they are quite caustic, 
and hence seem to have a very good effect in extirpa- 
ting troublesome weeds, on meadows and_pasttires. 
Their action in running out poor grasses, such as bent, 
etc., when the land is otherwise well treated, is famil- 
jar to practical men. They do this by adding to the 
soil substances, which encourage the natural growth of 
more valuable classes. 


Spent ‘or lixiviated ashes, that is, those that nave | 


been used by soap or potash makers, are of course 
much less valuable, inasmuch as they have lost nearly 
every thing that is soluble in water. Two-thirds, and 


oftener three-fourths of their bulk, however, continue | 


unchanged, and in this part there still remains the lime, 


the magnesia, the phosphates, etc., which are of impor- | 


tance; for this reason, these ashes should also be al- 
ways carefully saved and applied. They are good for 
all of the aL to which ashes are applied ; good to 
mix with liquids or solids; and they can usually.be ob- 
tamed at very cheap rates. Being of so mach less 
strength, they may profitably be applied in greatly in- 
creased quantity, and thus by a large proportion of 
slowly dissolving lime and phosphates which they con- 
tain, form quite a permanent addition to the valuable 
ingredients of the soil. 

Antnracite coal ashes should not ve neglected. There 
are always cinders enough to pay for sifting, and when 
sifted, soap-makers are usually willing to pay a small 
price for them. This shows that they contain soluable 
matter enough to be well worth saving. We have no 
very good analyses of anthracite ash. The English 
bituminous coals contain 8 to 12 per cent of lime and 
magnesia, and some soda, the remainder being chiefly 
silica and alumina. The ash from American bitumi- 
nous coals probably resembles the English in its char- 
acter. Some partial examinations made in my own 
laboratory at Yale College, indicate small quantities of 
phosphate in anthracite ash, and in the specimens ex- 
amined about two per cent of substances soluable in 
water. Such facts all show that the ashes should be 
preserved, and aoe either as a top dressing upon 
grass, or ploughed in asa part of composts. They 
would have much of the beneficial mechanical effect 
of common ashes, and are also good for sowing with 
portable manures. 


It has been said that when around trees in 
large quantities, they are inj ; and this is proba- 
bly true, because they have something of a caustic char- 
acter, but it is no reason for their condemnation ; wood 
ashes, or any of the powerful manures which we have 
been describing, such as guano or the nitrates, would do 
the same if applied with like freedom. A manure 
which is highly beneficial in a small quantity, may, in 


lege quantity, be perfectly destructive to vegeta- 
on. 


|Inquiries about Grass and Hay;—Crops in Musking- 
um County. 

Mr. BaTreHamM:—It is a well known fact, that the 

| greater portion of the bay, made in this State is not 

| what it mght, could, would, or should be.. “ It will 

|not winter stock without a loss of flesh.” 

| The object of this communication is to inquire of 

|you; and through your valuable sheet, of some of our 

'“ old hay makers,” the cause of its inferiority. 

Will you please give me your opinion upon the fol- 

lowing puints: a 

| When is the best time to cut Timothy grass. ls Tim- 

othy grass, cut in the “last stage of the milk:” or when 

— oo Be re 

fully ripe; more nutritive, than if cut when the blos- 

som (in common parlance, more properly speaking, 

ithe pollen) is falimg; or im the first “ stage’ of the 

| milk.” 

| Does the ripening of the seed exhaust the root? 

| Is the gum which adheres to the scythe when cut- 

\ting ripe Timothy, a “molasses like substance ;” or is it 

\a “nasuseous substance,” offensivé alike to man and 

| beast ? 

; Is western grass, inferior to eastern? . ’ 
As you Mr Editor was “sent to grass’? some time 

ago, by one “having authority ;” I trust you will be 

able to tell all about it. ‘ i 

The wheat crop in “old Muskingum,” was never 
better. I have heard in one case, where 830doz yield- 
ed 800 bush. of wheat. 

Oat crops rather light: much injured by gras® hop- 
‘pers. Hay also light, in some casesstript of blade and 
iseed, by the same insect. I have seen large meadows, 
lawaiting the scythe, under bare poles. Corn promises 
|well. Potatoes almost a failure. 

Yours respectfully, 
| Pleasant Valley, Aug. 20,’50. Wa. J. Townsenp. 

Remarks—It is a fact we believe, that much if not 
most of the hay made in this State is of comparatively 
inferior quality: and we unite with our correspon- 
dent in the hope that some “ old hay makers” will tell 
us the reasons for this evil and the best means of its 
prevention: for although we were told last year to “go 
to grass” we did not find the time nor disposition to 
obey—not belonging to the Nebuchadnezzar family. 

On one or two points however we think there will 
be found little difference of opinion: 1st that much 
timothy hay is allowed to become too ripe before cut- 
ting: 2d. that ripening of the seed exhausts the roots 
of timothy (or other grass and clover,) and causes it to 
die-out of meadows : 3d that the gum which adheres to 
scythes in mowing is nota saccharine or nutrative sub- 
stance, but seemingly a putrid matter, formed by de- 
caying leaves and sheaths of stalks where the grass is 
over ripe, or thick, and exposed to the dampness of the 
earth, &.—Ep. 


j 
' 





Grasshoppers—Wheat Crop of Ohio. 





FrizenD Barenam:—The grasshoppers are unusually 
numerous it this section of the State, also in western 
Penna. They have destroyed 10 per cent. or more of 
our oat crop and also materially injured some meadows 
and pastures—trimmed many young fruit trees bare— 
and one walnut tree 6 or 8 inches over in front of my 
house, two or three weeks since had not a leaf left on 
it—but is again clothed as in spring—They are yet do- 
ing considerable injury to some fields of corn and po- 
tatoes, the latter of which will be a poor crop, mainly 
in consequence of the dry weather in the early part of 
the season. Oats was alight crop for the same reasons. 
Wueat Oror or Onto.—In order to counteract the 
unfavorable impressions in re to Qhio’s capacity 





for raising wheat, which will be likely to result from 
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the returns of the censas which is being taken—would | many of our pasture fields look as if they had been 
it not be well for the State Board of Agriculture to in- | scorched with fire; many dairies have been nearly 
struct the county societies to ascertain as near as possi | destroyed for the want of sufficient feed for cows. ~ 
ble the amount of the present crop—or otherwise let} Still, although many of us are cut short in our expec- 
the legislature pass a bill requiring the assessors next | tations of profits from our farms, yet we have much to 
spring to take a complete census of our présent crop | be grateful for; unusual good health has prevailed in 
and make returns as soon 4s possible to the State Board | this region, and a kind Providence has liberally be- 
and let them Have it published if it may be with the | stowed favors on many portions of our State; 80 we 
reports of the census, otherwise published and gener-| have no fears of famine, but would trust in Providence 








ally distributed over the country. BE. Carrer. | 
Harrissville, Harrison Co., O. 6th mo. 26th, 1850. 


> 


Letter from Lawrence County. 

Frienp Cutrrvator: Perhaps you have not heard 
from hereabouts lately; if not, I would just say, that 
the morning is beautiful—not a cloud intervening be- 
tween us and the great Fountain of light. The earth 
is moist, dn about thé right condition for the growing 
crops, sitbes been generally since the drouth, late in| 
June. 

Only a small amount of wheat was sown in this| 
county last fall, but what there is, is good, very good. | 
Corn is backward, but progressing finely. Oats not 
halfa crop. Potatoes, (the principal crop on this Bot- 
tom,) will be from one-fourth to one-half a crop, if fa-| 
vorable weather continues on another month. Apples 
and peaches very abundant. 

Yesterday, with a friend, I visited friend Gardner, 
(you have seen his farm,) and found the general ap-| 
pearance of things about right. That annoying and 
troublesome customer to the farmers of this place, call- 
ed the iron-weed, as well as some other stubborn vari- | 
eties, have nearly disappeared trom friend Gardner's 
farm. Cutting them down from time to time, like the 
boy in the apple-tree, only made tltem laugh to think | 
the old man should expect to subdue them by such} 
gentle means. For sometime past he has been taking 
them out root and branch, and behold the work is done | 
—they are not there. 

His Red Rareripe peaches are very delicious, which 
no one will dispute after trying them. His Rome 
Beauties (apples) are hard to beat. His wheat is 
thrashed, cleaned, and in barrels, and when a generous 
price is offered, it may be taken. We measured some 
stalks of the growing corn, and found them seven inch- 
es, notin “‘ diameter,” but in circumferance. One with 
brace-roots three feet from the ground. I think it will 

e used as a cane—a walking cane—at the fair in Cin- 
cinnati in October next. 
Respectfully, 
Quaker Bottom, 1850. 





Jol 


Letter from Ashtabula Ceunty. 








Mr. Batenam:—In my last I wrote you something 
about the appearance of large swarms of grasshoppers 
in this section, and I have delayed somewhat for the 
purpose of eorning the result of their operations. In 


a large number of townships in this county their de- 
vastations have been truly deplorable. Grass, corn, 
oats, potatoes, garden vegetables, and in some places 
shrubbery, currant-bushes, &c., are literally stripped of 
not only their foliage, but of their bark, and many or- 
chards have been attacked and trees stripped of their 
leaves and cutting off much of their fruit; in fact they 
have literally covered the whole face of the earth, and 
like the frogs of Egypt, come up into our bed chambers 
and kneading troughs. 

Our hay crop is probably,one-half an usual quantity ; 
wheat very good; oats and corn good, where spared 
by the grasshoppers. We have had one of the finest 
seasons for the growth of farm crops since the rains 
commenced, about the 10th of June, within my recol- 
lection; and had it not been for the destruction by the 
Beehoree, I think our crops of all kinds would have 

m far above an average. Although the season has 





been wet (or sufficiently so for grass) and warm, yet 


for future good, and not murmur nor complain. 
jC. Stow. 
N. B. The Fair of the Ashtabula County Agricultu- 
ral Society will be held at Jefferson. on the 2d and 3d 
days of Octuber, 1850. We hope to see some eviden- 
ces of progress in improvements in farming and stock 
in this coonty, but our scourge this season will proba- 
bly discourage many. C. 8. 
-<-ceoe +r 
Letter from Indiana. 
mE—Crors, &c.—Hait Storms — Hoosier 
Plows. 
Mr. Barruam:—Our harvestis gathered, and a better 


HaRvEsT 8 


| crop of wheat has not been gathered in this State. You 


may set down Indiana for one million to one and a half 
millions higher than at any former period. The rust 
struck the late wheat on the 4th and 5th of July, doing 
only a slight injury to the straw, the grain being past 
injury from that source. 

The oats and hay crops are very short, and the corn 
crop will fall far below an average, notwithstanding 
the season has been very good since the middle of June. 
I notice on all lands that were well plowed and har- 
rowed before planting, and well attended since, that 
the crop will be a full one, while on those lands which 
were only poorly broken up, and not harrowed before 


| planting, there will scarcely be one-third of a crop; 


and I am sorry to say, too many fields are of the latter 
class. I hope it may prove beneficial in the end, and 
those slovenly farmers will adopt a course that will pay 
them for their labor; for ’tis certain nature is bountiful 
only to the industrious. 

We were visited with a succession of hail storms on 
last Saturday, doing considerable damage; between one 
and two o’clock rain began to fall, and soon after the 
hail came down of all shapes and sizes common for hail- 
stone. Fortunately for me, only the edge of the cloud 
passed directly over me. The largest hailstone here 
were flat and sprangled, of about one ounce weight; 
but a short distance south and south-west I learn they 


_ weighed four ounces. 


Some fields of corn are said to be entirely ruined, 
having every leaf and shoot beaten off; and I hear of 
somie oat fields, that were yet standing, being entirely 
déstroyed. The first shower of hail had hardly passed 
when another cloud followed nearly in the same track, 
discharging rain and hail as violent as the first. Alto- 
gether Toctas the afternoon we had five showers, three 
of which contained considerable hail. Ihad no correct 
gauge, but from the best I could judge there fell nearly 
four inches of water. 

Your notices of rows put me in the notion of steel 
plows. I called on Messrs. Beard & Senex, of Rich- 
mond, Ia.; they exhibited one of the Seventh street, 
Cincinnati, plows, with those of their own manufactory, 
and after a careful examination I was compelled to give 
the preference to the Hoosier Plow. I have only given 
it a slight trial yet, and thus far it has worked satisfac- 
torily; it is hard to beat. 

Messrs. Beard & § will exhibit their plows at 
the Ohio State Fair, are confident that they can’t 
be beat. Yours, &e. Tuos. W. Regcx. 

Stony creek, Randolph ¢o., Ta., August 8, 1850. 


Don’t give the boys the poorest tools, and then com- 
pee because they can’t keep up with men planting, 
oeing; &c. 
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COLUMBUS, 08 anes. 1, 1550. 








Tue State Fair—See notice » of meeting in Cincin: 
nati, &c., on first page of this paper. 

Editors throughout Ohio and the adjacent States will 
materially aid the cause by calling the attention of 
their readers to the Fair occasioually. until the time. 
The attention of mechanics and manufacturers should 
particularly be called to the advantages of exhibiting 
specimens of their work at the fair. The list of pre- 
miums, it will be remembered, is quite liberal and em- 
braces all kinds of mechanical industry. The Lapues, 
too, itis hoped will contribute liberally of their hand- 
iwork—both useful and ornamental, and handsome 
premiums will be awarded them 

Further particulars, with directions about rail roads 
and other conveyances to and from the Fair will be 
given in our next. The information could not be ob- 
tained in time for this paper. 
22 eo 

Our Next Nomen, will probably be delayed for a 
a day or two beyond its time in order to give us a 
chance toattend the meeting in Cincinnati on the Ith, 
and give our readers a full programme of the arrange- 
ments for the Fair. 








Tue Crorzra has nearly disappeared from this city, | 
and from all parts of the State we believe. The weath- 
er has been cool and pleasant of late, and we hope 
that health and cheerfulness will soon pervade our| 


borders. 





- sees 

Mow1ne Macuines—If any of our friends have tried | 
either of the kinds of Mowing machines this year, we 
should be glad to learn of the result. We were in- 
formed at Cincinnati that Mr. William Whetstone 
used one and was well pleased with it: andit has been 
hinted to us that some friend near Zanésville tried one. 
Let us know all about them, if you please, gentlemen- 





Satz or TreEs.—We invite attention tothe adver- 
tisement of the sale of nursery productions by Elliott 
& Co. Many of the articles we know to be of the beet 
quality. The day of the sale has been changed, since 
our last, so as not to conflict with the time of the State 
Fair. 


Potato Bues.—A correnpeat i in Miami county 


writes us that he drove off the potato bugs from his 
grounds by “jwhipping the vines with a dry bush.” 
He says that in one week after the whipping all the 
bugs had disappeared. We think it quite likely, and 





dare say they would have disappeared just as goon 
without the whipping. 


Delega‘es to the Fairs. 

The Qhio State Board of Agriculture appointed the 
following gentlemen as delegates to attend the Fair of 
the New York State Ag. Society at Albany : 

M. L. Sullivant, (Prest.) Dr. A. Watts, F. R, El- 
liott, James Douglass and Wm. Resor. 

The New York Society have appoimted.the follow- 
ing gentlemen as delegates to attend the Ohio State 
Fair at’ Cincinnati: 

Jas. Wadsworth, (Ez-Prest.) Hon. E. Risly, T. C. 
Peters, H.. W. Rodgers, and Hon. Henry Wager. 

Also the following gentlemen as delegates to the 
Pomological Congress at Cincinnati ; 

Lewis F. Allen, P. Barry, A. J. Downing, Dr. Her- 
man Wendell, J. W. P. Allen, ©. Downing, J. W 
Baily, Benj. Hodge, A. Fahnesteck, J. J. Thomas. 





Tae Upper Canapa Agricultural Fair is to be held 
at Niagara on the 18th, 19th and 20th Sept. 
Micuican State Farm at Ann Arbor, Sept. 25, 26 


and 27. 
———_ +2828 + 


Look out for Sieipiansibiess: 

No persons whatever are employed this season as 
travelling agents for this paper: and we caution the 
public not to make payments for subscription to stran- 
gers. We have frequently of late heard of gross im- 
positions of this kind. We will thank any of our rea- 
ders (and pay all postage) who will inform us imme- 
diately by letter if any person is found pretending to be 
an agent for us; 4nd we will give a year’s subscription 
to any one who will notify us of the whereabouts of an 
impostor named Wm. McGiven, so that we can find 
him. 





‘“* WESTERN Heatoiikeeak Review.”—Under ’this 
title it is proposed to commence a Horticultural Maga- 
zine at Cincinnati, the first number of which is prom- 
ised the present month. Dr. J.A. Warner editor and 
proprietor. 

The prospectus states : 

“ The size is to be 8vo, and each number to contain 
about 48 pages, enlivened and illustrated with engra- 
vings. The matter shall be varied and adapted to the 


| wants of those whom he expects to constitute its read- 


lers. The editor already has assurances of. aid in the 
way of contributions from both Amateurs and professed 
Horticulturists; the learned and practical memof our 
country will aid him, and himself will spare no pains, 
in writing, preparing, and selecting the most agree- 
able, instructive and useful articles for his Review— 
in which also will constantly be found notices of works 
upon Horticultural aud kindred topics.’ 

That such a work is much needed in the West and 
South-West is admitted by all intelligent Horticultu- 
rists. So great is the difference ih the climate.and soil 
between this region and the Eastern States, that it is 
impossible for the instructions and remarks in the East- 
ern horticultural journals 'to be adapted to our wants 
and circumstances; and hence mexperienced persons 
are liable to be often misled by them. 

Dr. Warder is well known around Cincinnati as an 
intelligent Amateur Horticulturist; and he appears to 
take hold of this enterprise with a determination to 
make it go; so we predict he will succeed, and we 
feel assured he will make a journal that will be credit 
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able to the west, and richly worth its costs even though 
it may not for a year or two be fully equal in ability 
to the well established journals of the east. 


> 


Great Peach Orchard in Clermont County. 


About ten days since, when at Cincinnati, we took a 
ride (with friend Douerty) to visit the peach farm of 
Mr. J. C. Davis, near Milford, about 16 miles from Cin- 
cinnati and 2 miles from the Little Miami railroad. 

The orchard consists of 100 acres of land, and about 
14,000 peach trees of 30 or 40 varieties. The trees 
were brought from New Jersey and set out three years 
ago last springs, They have grown beautifully, and are | 
now finely in bearing—the present crop averaging over 
a bushel for each tree; so that the proprietor expects 
to sell about 15,000 bushels of peaches the present sea 
son. The assortment embraces a good share of the late 
varieties, as well as early and medium, so that the sell- 
ing period will be prolonged into October. 

The location of the orchard is on a high ridge, or 
rather table of land; the soil a light colored clayey 
loam, on a compact but uot impervious subsoil. The 
land had been previously cropped many years withont 
enriching, so as to be regarded as thin and much worn. 
No manure has been applied to the trees, but their 
growth has been quite free and healthy. Indeed we 
have never seen a peach orchard that presented a more 
uniformly healthy and thriving appearance, and with | 
the branches bending under the loads of richly colored | 
fruit, much of it temptingly ripe, it was such a scene 
a8 is not often witnessed, and a place where one would 
love to linger, as we did! 





We are glad that Mr. Davis is reaping a reward for 
his enterprise and labor. He has a depot for peaches 
at No. 12 Lower Market st., where any persons can 
send or leave orders for them. They are sold (as in 
Eastern cities) in baskets of 3 pecks each. The price 
last week for fine large rareripes and Malacatons was 
$1,25 to $1,50 per basket. 





Mr. Stoolfire’s Sheep and Wool. 





We received some weeks since halt a dozen samples 
of beautiful wool from our old friend Jacob Stoolfire of 
Licking county (near Hebron) who is one of our best 
wool growers, and has some of the best sheep in Ohio. 
He informs us that he sheared this season 620 head, 
yielding 2007} lbs. of well washed wool, which he 
says he sold for 40 cts. per lb.—bringing him the hand- 
some sum of $803,10 in ready cash. Think of this, 
ye who belieye common sheep more profitable than 
fine ones. 

His flock at shearing time consisted of 68 ewes and 
141 (last year’s) lambs, and four bucks; the balance 
(411) two year olds and wethers. He has sold since 
shearing time 205 head, which brought him $313— 
making im all $1,116 10 cash received in one month 
for sheep and wool: and with the increase of his flock 
he has still 553 head:on hand—having raised about 150 
lambs this year. 

The wool from his ewes was weighed separately and 
averaged 8 2-5 lbs. per head. The buck fleeces weigh- 
ed from 4 to 6 each. We shall take pleasure in show- 
ing the samples to any persons who wish to inspeet 





them ; and if any of our readers can exhibit a more 
profitable statement of a whole flock than the forego- 
ing, we invite them to do it. 





Agricultaral Fairs for 1850; 





Ohio State at Cincinnati, Oct. 2, 3 and 4. 

N. Y. State “ Albany,Sept. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
Michigan State, at Ann Arbor, Sept. 25, 26 aud 27. 
Maryland State, “ Baltimore, Oct. 23, 24 and 25. 
Cuyahoga co. O., at Cleveland, Sept. 18 and 19. 


Lorain es * Oberlin, Oct. 2. 

Wayne ‘* Wooster, “ 10 and 11 

Stark “ ** Canton, 15 and 16. 
Richland ‘“ “ Bellville, Sept. 24. 

Warren “ “ Lebanon, 4 and 5. 
Jetterson “ Smithfield, Oct. 18 and 19. 
Harrison “ Cadiz, “24 and 25. 
Portage ‘‘ * Ravenna, Sept. 25 and 26. 
Licking ** Newark, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Union “« Marysville, “ 16 and 17. 
Clermont ‘ “ Bantam, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Greene “ “Xenia, Oct, 10 and 11. 

Fayette “ ** Bloomingburgh, Oct. 9 and 10. 
Highland “ “ Hillsboro’, * 18 and 19. 
Ashtabula “ “ Jefferson “ 2 and 3. 
Muskingum co. “ Zanesville, 10 and 11. 
Perry — “  « Somerset, 18. 
Miami « ‘Troy, “ 4and 5. 
Morrow, “© Mt. Gilead, + i. 
Fayette, “ « Bloomingburgh, “ 9 and 10. 
Washington, “ Marietta, “ 10 and 11] 
Mahoning, Canfleld, “« 1,2 and 3. 
Lake, Painsville, Sept. 26 and 27. 


{> Officers or members of societies not included in 
the above list, will please notify us of the time and 
place of holding their fair, when the same have been 
determined. If contained in a newspaper, the notice 
should be distinctly marked with a pen, or it may not 
be seen by us. 





** Plow Deep to Find the gold.” 





|The following song we remember having seen in an English 
journal some years since, but it is well adapted to this country 
at the present time.—Ep O, CuLr.] 





Plough deep to find the gold, my boys ! 
Plough deep to find the gold! 

The earth has treasures in her breast 
Unmeasured and untold. 


Clothe the mountain tops with trees, 
The sides with waving grain? 
Why bring over stormy seas 
What here we may obtain? 


Oh, Britain need not bring her bread 
From countries new or old. 

Would she but give the ploughshare speed 
And pepT# to find the gold! 


Earth is grateful to her sons 
For all their care and toil ; 
Nothing yields such large returns 
As drained and deepened soil. 


Science lend thy kindly aid, 
Her riches to unfold ; 
Moved by the plough or moved by spade 
id. 





Stir deep to find 
Dig deep to find y boys! 
Dig deep to find the gold ? 
The eaf treasures in her breast. 
?, ‘ Unmeasured and untold. 
A rnia ‘letter writer says that if @ man is suc- 


cessful in gold hunting, the papers publish the fact; 
but no one keeps a record of the failures. 
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Corn and Cob Grinders. 


In answer to numerous inquiries we have several 
times referred to the corn and cob mills invented and 
manufactured by Mr. J. A. Pitts, of Springfield, Ohio, | 
as the best machines with which we are acquainted for | 
Mr. Pitts has repeatedly promised to 


the purpose. 
furnish us full particulars as to cost, durability and 
working of his mill, but thus far he has not fulfilled that 


promise, We presume he is too busy selling thrashing 


machines about these days. 


this purpose. 


Pace’s Corn anv Cos CRUSHER. 

“This machine,” says Mr. Page, “ will crush corn and 
cob into meal sufficiently fine for any kind of stock, at 
the rate of 200 bushels per day, worked with two 
horses, or double that quantity with four horses. Be- 
sides its adaptation of crushing corn and cob, it will re- 
duce corn stalks sufficiently fine to enable them to be fed 
out as fodder; in fine, it will make every ton of corn 
stalks equal to so much hay for cattle feeding. {Of its 
advantage in this respect nothing need be said, as every 
farmer and planter can make his own calculations with 
respect to the importance of economy. The machine 
is cheap, itprice being only $45. It is strong, compact 
and durable, and, with care, will last.a lifetime.” 

Address Gro, Pacer, Machinist, Baltimore, Md. 


VedeTiste Root Cutres. 
A machinié of this kind is almost indispensable to 


farmers who wish to feed turnips, beets, &., to stock. | b 


So we will invite the at-| 
tention of our readers to another form of machines for 


The form represented above is the one most approved 
|in the Eestern States, and we can hardly conceive of 
| any thing more perfect. It is an English contrivance, 
simplified and cheapened by Boston manufacturers. 
| “It is constructed with a heavy iron face plate wheel 
| with three large apertures through it; this wheel re- 

volves on a shaft, by means of a crank or other power, 
| and in front of a hopper into which the vegetables are 
thrown. There is one long wide knife at each aper- 
|ture, which serves to cut the roots into large slices; 
| there are also on the front side of the wheel five smaller 
| Knives placed at right angles with each large knife ; 
these serve.to cut the slices into strips at the same ope- 

ration. One bushel can be cut per minute with this 
| machine, and every strip not to exceed an inch and a 
| quarter in width, and any desired thickness, according 
| to the set.given the three large knives.” 
We saw one of these machines the other day at the 

seed store of J. F, Dair & Co,, Cincinnati, (along with 
Sead other implements and machines from Boston.) 
| The price is about $12 or $14. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Root aND BusH PULLER. 

This implementis very effective in tearing out stools 
or clumps of smallgbushes, which grow in wet, boggy 
land. It is made of inch’by inch and a half bar iron, 
with two, three, or four prongs, weighing from twenty 
to forty pounds. The ground is first (if the roots are 
large and thick) loosened around the bushes, when the 
claw or pull is fastened to one side, and a pair of oxen 
attached by means of a chain to the implement. At 
the word given, the bushes are torn out by the roots. 
One man, with a smart and well broken pair of oxen, 
will thas do the work of tenmen. Price (atthe Albany 
Ag. Warehouse) from $3 to $5. 


THE YANKEE Ox YOKE. 

We met a young farmer the past week, who wished 
to work a pair of steers but could not find an ox yoke 
nor a mechanic who knew how to make a good one 
ahy, where in his neighborhood, no one about there 
using cattle for farm work. Why is it that in some of 
the central and southern parts of Ohio many of the 
farmers are so prejudiced against working with cattle! 
It certainly seems to us nothing but prejudice; but per- 
haps they have reasons for their conduct, and if so, we 
should like to learn what they are, and whether as 
strong as opposing reasons. 





We feel the neglect of jothers towards ourselves; 
ut we do not even suspect our neglect of them. giusd 
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Hints for the management of County Agricultural 
Secieties—No. 2. 


Our opinion has been asked in regard to the mode of 
expending the funds belonging to county societies, as 
to whether it would be deemed lawful and right for 
managers to expend part of the funds for the purchase 
of improved stock or implements, to be used for the 
benefit of the members—or for establishing an agricul- 
tural library—or for erecting a building or enclosure 
for the exhibitions of the society, &c. 

The law of this State for the encouragement of such 


societies, says, (Sec. 2,) ‘‘1t shall be the duty of the! 
several county or district societies annually to offer} 


and award premiums for the improvement of soils, til- 
lage, crops, manures, unplements, stock, articles of do- 
mestic industry, and sach other articles, productions 
and improvements as they may deem proper; and may 
perform such other acts as they may deem best calcula- 
ted to promote the agricultural and household manu- 
facturing interests of the district and the State.” 

From this it is evident that pretty fuil discretionary 
power is given to the directors. They are required to 
offer and award premiums annually, but nothing in the 
law prohibits the purchase of books, stock, &c., or the 
erection of buildings, if such expenditures are deemed 


best calculated to promote the obiects of the society. and enter forbidden grounds. 


We think it very doubtful whether the purchase of 
stock, implements or machines, by means of the funds 
of a society, would be wise or expedient—at least in 
the present youthful state of our societies in Ohio; but 
the formation of an agricultural library we have no 
doubt would in many cases result in more permanent 
good than any other mode of expending funds. The 
erection of a building, or a secure enclosure for the 
exhibitions, would also be justifiable where societies 
are strong and can afford the expense—especially where 
the titizens of a town or village are willing to contrib- 
ute freely towards such expenditure. This plan we 
believe has been adopted, or is in contemplation, by 
several of the more flourishing societies in the State, as 
those of Trumbull, Mahoning and Portage counties. 
We have no doubt but that much benefit will be found 
to result frem holding the exhibitions within a build- 
ing or enclosure, and charging a small fee for admit- 
tance, instead of having them open entirely to the pub- 
lic. 

The following remarks on this subject, from a late 
number of the American Agriculturist, are applicable 
to societies in Ohio as well as in New York: . 

Those of the county societies in our State, which 
have been most successful in raising funds, that have 
done the most good, and which have made themselves 
most popular among the farmers of their respective 
counties, have adopted the following general plan of 
proceedings: 

lst. Erected permanent buildings for their fair, at 
the most cunyenient and accessible location in the 
county. For this they annually obtain a considerable 
contribution from the inhabitants of the place, it being 
quite advantageous to them to have the fair held there. 

2d. The eahibition grounds are fented in with a 
tight, high board fence, the admission fee to which is 
one shilling. Such is the fondness of haman nature to 
witness shows of any kind, and more especially when 
shut in from vulgar gaze, that thousands will pay a 
shilling for the privilege of entrance, who would not 
contribute a single penny as subscription, or member- 
ship, to the most useful society in existence. 


3d. The competition is made open to every citizen 
of the county, whether a member of the society or not; 
but all competitors are required to pay a small fee on 
each onload or article entered for a premium—the fee 
in each cage being a uniform percentage on the premi- 
ums offered. 

4th. The fee for membership is fixed at one dollar, 
which no enlightened and liberal farmer ever makes 
any objection to pay. 

5th. A liberal list of premiums and prompt payment 
of the same. 

Lastly, various innocent shows and amusements are 
permitted at the same time the fairs are held, which 
tend to popularise them among the farmers. 

So long as the county societies have been ambulatory 
in their exhibitions, and above all, held open to the 
sight of all, they have required the hardest kind of 
work for a few spirited men barely to keep them up in 
a miserable existence, no matter how often and in 
whatever shape they might appeal for their support to 
the people of the county. But the moment the fenced 
grounds were adopted, making the thing a little exclu- 
sive, then they would flock there with their wives aud 
children by the thousands, Pride and curiosity were 
imsinediately aroused, and the people would enter the 
Jenced grounds; and the best of .t was, that they would 





at the same time with equal alacrity hand out the shin- 
| ing shillings for the privilege of doing so. This is hu- 
} man nature, and it mist be dealt with accordingly ; it 
| will always contrive somehow to force barred gates, 


emo. 





Letter from Jefferson County’ 


CLosE oF Harvest—THe GRASSHOPPERS. 

Mr. Batenam: The harvest of wheat, oats and hay 
in the county of Jefferson, has nearly drawn to a close, 
having lasted fully five weeks, the farmers being some- 
what retarded in their harvest operations by frequent 
rains, which fell here sometimes copiously, from the 
13th July and 14th; then it rained again on the 26th, 
27th, 28th, 29th and 30th. August 5th, rained heavy 
after night; and again on the 3d it rained heavy from 
5 o’clock, P. M., till midnight: since which we have 
had no rain here to stop the taking up of oats or hay, 
till this day, Saturday, 13th, it rained a fine shower by 
1 o’clock, P. M., and again at 2 o’clock. 

The oatsin this county are short, and but thin on the 
ground, compared with former crops, and in most of 
fields nuch damaged by swarms of grasshoppers, es- 
pecially the one sided oats, which are from one to two 
weeks later than the common oats. They are now 
eating the leaves off the potato vines, and the leaves of 
the young butternut bushes, and have destroyed the 
cabbage in some gardens. The grass crop is but light 
in most of the meadows in this part of the state. The 
wheat crop never better; and good as it is, I believe 
that one-half of the wheat crop in this county, in one 
month from this time will be thrashed out and sold off. 
Potatoes in some localities are very good, in others very 
small, but as yet no outcry has been made about the 
potato rot. 

Rosert A. SHERRARD. 

Jefferson Co.,.O., Aug. 10, ’50. 





Letter from ‘Cliuton County. 


Among your numerous letters from correspondents I 
do not see any from Clintomcounty. Icannot believe 
that it is because we are so far be in the march of 
agricultural im provéuient, ox that we have noone amon 
your numerous vooders initie county who is caaliied 
to write for your columns. What then is the reason? 

I just wih to say to the friends of agriculture in 
other parts of the county and the State, that we of Rich- 
land township are endeavoring to make some progress. 
Our land is mostly very level, and before the for- 
est was removed it was quite wet; but the soil is gen- 





erally very good, and remarkably adapted to grass. It 
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is also found that our lands can easily be drained, and 
much that a few years ago was a worthless slash, now 
yields from 50 to 75 bushels of corn to the acre. All 
we want is morecapital and labor judiciously expended 
to make'this part of the State a good grain growing re- 
gion; while for grazing it cannot be surpassed. 

There isa laudable ambition among our farmers for 
improving their breeds of stock, especially cattle. The 
season has beeneremarkably dry. Hay only half a 
crop; oats very light; wheat excellent; corn tolerably 
fair. Yours, &c., A. Doverass. 

Bloomington, O., Aug. 1850. 





Trambull Co, Fair—Crops—Ayrshire Cattle. 





(Extract of a private letter to the Editor.) 

* * * T believe in your visitations in different 
counties you have generally passed by or around “old 
Trumbull” (the stereotyped name given our county by 
the politicians). Why can you not attend our Fair on 
the 4th and 5th September? [Our duties elsewhere 
ae A We think we shall have a good one, 
with not lessthan 600members. This township (Bloom- 
field), which gives generally about 120,votes, furnishes 
50 members this year, against 11 last year, and I think 
we should have a banner presented us. 

Crops generally in this township are good—say grass 
about two-thirds of last year; wheat first rate, although 
but little sown; corn first rate—best in the county—so 
say many who have had opportunities of judging; po- 
tatoes good—no rot—leaves mostly used up by the 
grasshoppers; grasshoppers not yet gathered. I wish 
they were “ gathered to their fathers” “Theit name 
is Legion.” I understand they are much more plenty 
in some other sections. Oats good—short straw. Our 
pastures generally good, where not too freely fed by 
the grasshoppers. 

My Ayrshire stock is doing well. I am raising about 
25 calves, and they are just the thing. I have a full 
bleod yearling bull, mat wish to sel] “Free Soil,” the 
one I bought at the State Fair at Buffalo. I shall prob- 
ably sell him at our Fair. He is 3 years old and a 
splendid animal. Perhaps you can send a customer 
before our Fair. He cost $125 at Buffalo when a year- 
ling. I will sell him for $200. [Better take him to 
the State Fair—Ep.] I have never seen any cattle so 
gentle and quiet as the Ayrshire, and haye never seen 
any other breed that are soeasily kept and fattened. I 
have not had achance yet to test the milking qualities 
of my cow, but it was said that she gave, when 4 years 
old, 22 quarts of milk per day besides suckling her 
calf. I cam hardly believe this, but it may be so; she 
gives milk from 6 teats! 

Yours, truly, 


E. A. Brown. 
North Bloomfield, O., Aug. 1850. 





Letter from Pickaway County. 


Crors—Fruit—Osace Orance Cutturiz. 

Friend Batgrnam: The wheat crop in this county is 
far above an average one. Some of our farmers have 
thrashed, and the yield is one bushel from 18 to 20 
sheaves. Corn bids fair for an average crop on good 
mellow ground, but on clay land it is very short. Hay 
is some short of an’ a e crop. Oats very short. 
Potatoes are almost a failure, Owing to the drouth and 
insects, I suppose. Peaches are in abundance in our 
vicinity. Apples plenty, but badly affected with the 
bitter rot, as it is called here. the same. 

T sowed one quart of Qga e seed, part of it 
on light sandy soil. After being soaked two weeks, 
sowed 14th day of May; watered occasionally, but not 
sufficiently to keep the surface of the ground moist; 
have very near a full crop. The balance of the seed I 
sowed on black loamy soil; did not water, and have 
but a very small crop. The two beds will yield some 


over two thousand beautiful plants, the largest I have 











ever seen. The Osage Orange plants that I transplan- 
ted last spring, are doing tolerable well; some of them 
are over three feet high, and some few have died— 
never sprouted from the roots. When I set them, | 
cut them off one inch from the roots, placed them in 
the ground so that the top was level with the surface ; 
and | am of the opinion that I cut them too close to the 
roots; (the editor will please give his opinion on the 
subject.) I planted about fifty of the plants ina very 
mucky prairie, and they are as large and doing as 
well thus far, as those planted on good corn ground. 
A Youne Hann. 

Walnut Springs, O., Aug. 23, 1850. 

Remarks.—We do not think the death of the Osage 
Orange plants, is attributable to the close trimming, as 
we have often cut them closer without injury, and even 
pieces of root will grow if in good soil. We think it 
is probable a few of the plants were killed by freezing 
or drying before planting, or possibly by the previous 
winter.—Eb. 

—_———-+s0e0e% 


Clermont _County—The Crops and the Fair. 


Dear Batenam: The weather here has been unu- 
sually fine of late, and its benign influence is seen upon 
the growing crops—brightening the prospects, and 
cheering the heart of the farmer. 

Our wheat crop was unusually good, both in quanti- 
ty and quality. The corn crop, notwithstanding the 
drouth in the early part of the season, will be a full av- 
erage yield. It isearing well, and promises a good 
crop.. The potatoe crop is growing finely ; and altho’ 
there will not be a heavy yield, there will be some- 
thing near an average quantity, and the quality as good 
as I have ever seen. The potatoe crop of our county 
this year is unusually large, and from the appearance 
of the crop now, we see no need of croaking. 

Our county Fair will be held at Bantam, (not Bato- 
via, as printed in last Cultivator,) September 27th and 
28th; and from the profitable and interesting manner 
in which our Fairs have heretofore been managed, 
we hope that the coming Fair will add another to the 
evidences of the good effects of agricultural papers, 
and agricultural societies. 

Yours, &c., 
Cuas. Ross. 

New Richmond, Ohio. 


Trumbull co.—Crops, &c.—Labor and Education. 

Dear Ovttivator;—The harvest, which was begun 
under so favorable circumstances in the second week 
in July, has at last proved a very lingering one. Af- 
ter the first two weeks, which were unusually fair, 
the weather became unsettled, and much hay was ru- 
ined by the continued rains; and before the harvest 
was completed, many sections in this region were vis- 
ited by myriads of grasshoppers, which made serions 
inroads upon the oats, filax, and the late crops; but 
the corn was too luxuriant.to be much affected by 
them, so that cn the whole we will get a sufficient sup- 
ply of fodder. 

I notice among the premiums offered by the State 
Agricultural Board, one for an essay on the relation of 
ra gg Manufactures, and the Mechanic Arts.— 
This is a good idea, and it is hoped, will call out the 
best working talent in its discussion ; though it seems 
much like considering the relation between a man and 
his wife—Agriculture being the husband. But if I 
could get the eat of the committee I would suggest 
another subject, in my viéw mote legitimate and im- 
portant at this time, viz: Taz Retations or Lasor 
anp EpucatTIon. ; 

If the premium had been offered for a pe on this 
subject, f would have been tempted to break a lance 
(I mean pitchfork) on it for once; not with any idea 




















of winning the money, but just for the sake of having 
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a say on the question, con amore. I hope the commit- 
tee will give this subject a sober second thought. 

Th 
this stbject, while practically they, and a host of oth- 
ers are rainously wrong, encouraging sons and daugh- 
ters, brothers and sisters, to a course of fashionable, | 
sickly, sentimental starvation, in some overstocked 
field of professional adventure, or idle fortune hunting; | 
rather than urging them to pursue a safe, inde endant | 
calling, in which bread and plenty of it is got y hon- 
est labor, and that labor cheered and rendered more 
efficient by a thorough practical education, developing 
the full powers of the man or woman. both in physic- 
al and intellectual life. 8. D: Harris. 

Warren, August 20, 1850. } 





me | 





HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 











Blight or Worm in Melon Vines. | 
Mr. Batenam:—I wish to inquire through your Me, 
er the cause of blight in melon vines. I have in| 
former years had vines die after they had become two| 
two or three feet in length, and have looked in vain for | 
the cause. This season I had a patch that promised 
very fair until the vines had nearly covered the ground 
and some of the melons were half grown, when the 
blight appeared. It seems to attack a few leaves near 
the hill or root of the plant, causing them to wilt, then 
black spots ap upon the vine near the dead leaves, 
from whence it progresses towards the extremity of 
the vine, and it very soon pervades the entire hill. M 
vines, which ten days ago promised well, are half 
dead, with symptons of disease upon most of the plants 
in the remaining half. I have looked in vain for worms 
or insects at the roots; these appear sound and good 
after the appearance of blight in the leaves and stem. 
Perhaps yourself or some of the numerous readers 











of your valuable paper can throw light on the subject, 
apt also name a remedy. If so, I should feel much 
obliged. Respectfully, 

Trumbull county, Aug. 1850. 

Remarxs.—lIf friend Pancost will take his penknife 
and cut open the main stalk of the vine near to where 
the disease first manifests itself, he will most likely 
find one or more white worms inside, and the pith or 
centre of the vine destroyed. This is the cause of the 
evil, as we have often found it. We know of no reme- 
dy or preventive.—Ep. 


H. Pancosr. 





A Word to Fruit Growers. 

I am/desirous that the nurserymen and fruit grow- 
ers of Ohio should exert themselves to be of the great- 
est possible usefulness, not only to themselves and the 

eomanry, but’also to the common citizens of the 
Bates and to-effect this, would p se that Pomolog- 


ical Societies and porung be held at the metropolis 
of mty in the State, timely notice of which 
be published y the county Editors, inviting the at- 
tendance that had, or felt an interest in good 
fruit, and when assembled, appoint the pro officers 
and a committee to look after, and examine the best, 
and if there be any seedling varieties manifestly supe- 
rior to those approved in our ripening at the 
same time, let them also be noticed, (but not withont.) 
And let the secretaries make out a list of all the fruits 


most profitable kinds for the different seasons of the 


year, to be published in ‘the county papers. But le: 
tically, many intelligent laborers are right on| us by no meaus 


lose sight of our State Conyention 
through a league with the Congress of Fruit Growers. 
Let the county meetings be held as often as ripe fruit 
can be presented of the different kinds, continuing oc- 
casionally through the winter and spring; for what can 
the whole amount of Fruit Growers that will assemble 
in Gincinnati this fall tell of the quality of an apple 
they are not familiar with, that will not be in eating con- 
dition before late next spring. And once a year, let 
each county society appoint and send up its delegates 
to the annual Convention of Fruit Growers of thé 
State, with such notes of their proceedings as may be 
necessary, especially of the best fruits and the different 
names by which they are known in their respective 
aeighborhoods, Let the State Convention correct all 
errors in the name or quality of the fruit reported or 
presented to it, and instruct the delegates to have such! 
corrections published in the connty papers. Thus I 
believe if county Editors and other friends of good 
fruit, would earnestly exert themselves, more would 
be effected than by a union with the Congress. 
Z. Hampton. 
Pennsville, Morgan co. O.,8th mo. 19th 1850. 
LIST OF SWEET APPLES. 

I some time ago promised to furnish a list of sweet 
apples ripening in succession. The following would 
not all be considered apples. of the first quality, but 
from their time of ripening, productiveness or other 
good qualities are considered worthy of cultivation. 

Summmer Sweeting, Sweet Favorite, 

Early Bough, Kentucky Sweets, 

Smith’s Sweets, Scarlet Sweets, 

Golden Sweet, Bentley’s Sweets, 

Fall Sweets, Broadw ell’s Sweets, 

Honey Greening, Pa‘adise Winter Sweets, 

Federal Sweets, Simpson’s Seedling, 

Winter Sweets. 

Many more might be added, but the above are a- 
mong the best within my knowledge, and are suffi- 
cient to keep up a succession throughout the year 

Prinesville, Morgan co. O. Z. Hampton. 


+2eo oe 
Columbus and its Improvements. 

The editor of the Akron Beacon thus speaks of our 
capitol city: 

It rejoiced us to find on every hand, at Colambus, 
the evidence of unabated prosperity. Marked im- 
provements have been made within two years. Many 
splendid residences have been erected. In their com- 
pletion no means have been spared by their proprie- 
tors to render them equal in architectural beauty to the 
best models in the eastern States. Beyond a doubt 
Columbus presents more to excite admiration, in its 
array of stately private residences, than any other city 
in Ohio, though Cleveland has elements of beauty in 
its site, the air of neatness and taste which pervades 
its extended streets, that makes it a greater favorite 
with the traveler. The new market-house of Colum- 
bus has no superior in the country. When the new 
State House shall have been finished, the old one torn 
down, that unsightly fence that encircles the public 
— removed and the grounds themselves proper- 
y improved, Columbus will stand forth the Beauty of 
the West, the pride of all Buckeyedom. So mote it 
be. Every citizen of Ohio rejoices in the prosperity 
of the State Capital, A State which is destined at no 
distant period to outstrip in po ion, as it already 
does in agricultural wealth, all competitors, should 
have a Capitol capable of shadowing forth its great- 
ness to the gaze of every observer. 





Sweet Poratos Puppine.—Take five eggs, half a 
pound of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, add as. 
much sweet potatoe as it will thicken it, the juice and 





presented, and by whom, recommending the best and 


grated peel of a lemon ; beat it very light. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. | 


Lectires te the Ladies. 


We have seen in some of our exchange papers favora- 
ble notices of Lectures on Anatomy, Physiology and 
Hygeine by, Miss Sarah Coates, of Chester County Pa.; 
and a recent letter from our respected correspondent 
Mrs. Frances D. Gage of McConnelsville states that 
“ Miss Coates has been lecturing in that,place for a 
week past; she is well qualified to elucidate her sub- 
jects—is interesting, intelligent and intellectual, and has 
a large share of that rare article good common sense to 
embelish her fine form ‘and figure. She lectures to la- 
dies only, and IT think will do much good. As she in- 
tends to visit Columbus soon, we bespeak for her a 
kindly reception.” 





*‘Mfothers and Mean Men again.” 





Mrs. Swisshelm takes the following notice of our 
article ip the Qultivator, respecting mean men, &c.: 
“Well, we cannot op agreeing with ‘Aunt Patience’ 
that a young farmer who will lounge about the house 
while his mother does out or in door drudgery, is in a 
fair way for being mean enough for any purpose. But 
Aunt Patience should remember, the evil did not begin, 
any more than it ends there. A.wife cannot always 
change the habits of her husband, but the mother trains 
the son; and the woman who in advanced age goes out 
into inclement weather, ankle deep in mud, tomilk, 
while her boys toast their faces at the fire, is only reap- 
ing that which she has sown. Those who will sow 
tares must not expect to reap wheat. While she was 
young and active, she milked and churned, brought in 
wood and water, carried milk and butter to and from 
the springhouse, weeded her garden, raked, dug and 
dradged, while her little boys hunted bird's nests, stoned 
swallows, killed flies, hunted berries, built dams in the 
run, &¢., &e., &c. It was too much trouble to teach 
them to assist her{.. She could not have them in the 
road—would ratherdo the work herself than be troubled 
with them. Thus they grow up in idleness, and look 
upon their mother ag a servant—an old drudge, whose 
duty itis to wait upon them and minister to their com- 
fort. They believe it is her business to do every kind 
of howéehold drudgery—that it would be unmanly for 
them % hélp—their winter’s work is chewing tobaeco, 
reading newspaper occasionally, keeping their feet 
warm and whittling sticks. This is their creed, and to 
be sure it ig mean enough, but who taught them it? 
Their mother! Audmeow the evening of her days must 
be darkened and shortened by excessive toil. We feel 
for her as Gov. Briggs does for Webster— 
would be glad if the facts of the’case would permit us 
to come to a milder cong¢lusion; but as they stand, we 
would sign a warrant compelling her to milk in the mud 
all the days of her life. The punishment is not com- 
surate with the crime—it does not atone for the 
Pe parable injury she has done her sons and the com- 
munity in'general—her sons in making them mean and 
despicable, when they might have been honorable and 
respectable—the community in afflicting it with loafers 
instead of enterprising, industrious men, a 
“<A woman who cannot teach her sons to work, should 
give them up to the ians of the poor and have 
them bound out, for she is uiifit to have charge of them. 
If she teaches them, in chi , to do their share of 
whatever is to be done, she will have little trouble with 
them in manhood. There will be no danger of them 
stretching their long limbs before the fire, while she 


wades out through the nud they have been too lazy to | on 


remove, to get milk'for them.” 
There it is again. Did you ever see the like of that 
Mrs. Swisshelm! It really seems as though she was 





determined to do all the fault-finding for the wholé fam: 
ily circle of the United States. ‘ 

She will lay on the hard words as thick as the Brople 
“out West” do the butter on their bread, (as if there 
was any sort of decent comparison between good bread 
and bad butter,) and then, if she finds any body taking 
the same liberties, she turns round as indignant as an 
Irish woman of whom I heard, when her husban? was 
Fequested. “to leave off beating her.” The lad v.bo 
made the modest request was ‘aad to escape with the 
loss of his hat as a tee for his philanthropy, while “the 
poor abused wife” followed her would be protector into 
the street, to give him a taste of the touch of the shil- 
lala that had been so affectionately administered to her 
own back. 

We only just spoke a word to let her know that the 
men out this way were not all saints yet, (may be they 
will be when they die,) and out she pours her stream 
of talk to women again; just as if they could do all the 
hard work of having a family of children, mending the 
ragged pants for the boys and teaching the girls all sorts 
of work, and then could teach the boys all their duties. 
Well, if women can and ought to do all these things, | 
can’t see the use of haying men in the family at all. 
Most of our sex have vw taught that it.was not wo- 
man’s province to govern the boys—that this. belonged 
to the man, and that it was quite out of te pale of wo- 
man’s sphere to undertake such a masculine piece of 
business. Now, though I never subscribed to this doc- 
trine myself, yet I could never see why, if all the 
responsibility of bringing men up decently rested with 
their mothers, these same mothers had not just as many 
rights to attend to and maintain as these men whom 
they have brought into the world and trained up. Ver- 
ily it is a pretty matter if'the work is to set i above 
the workman. ? 

The truth of the business is, a timi@gvoman, trained 
to the one idea of perfect obedience to her husband, is 
hardly likely to get the courage to raise a rebellion 
against the practice of her lord and master. He takes 
it as a tacit reproof to his own questionable habits, 
when she sets about ordering a different state of things 
| pal and your a, just makes a 
ridicn ur attem “then away goes your in- 
fluence with those bie } sons. € oe 

I must say, I have longed for the on some occa- 
sions, when I have seen @ poor mother trying to wield 
a control over her stubborn son, while the father sat 
looking on with a satisfied grin, evidently delighted to 
see him beat his mother; but I did not think the blame 
ail rested with the woman, unless upon the principle 
that as Eve was first in the transgression so all her 
daughters are a prioré firstin blame. The truth is, we 
have suffered our sex to bear too muchalready. Let it 
be understood, once forall, that we have no duties that 
are not accompanied by corresponding rights. If our 
sons are to be goodsin the highest and best sense, and 
we are to be held responsible for it aii, let.it be known 
that we of right claim all that is necessary to sanction our 
anthority in their eyes. If we are to bear all the blame, 
T do not say make our position 1 to that of men, 
but let us take the head of the establishment and make 
a clean sweep of it, 

No, no: While we have so few rights conceded, do 
not you, Mrs. 8., do asa slave whom Lonce heard de- 
liver a lecture say they did like im the South, ae 
pig’s mouth and then-whip him—eause why? he: 
squeal,’ Let our rights be understood as well as our 
duties, and then if we don’t teach the boys to milk, we 
will see to milking ourselves. This requiring brick 
without straw has been popular for a greet many years. 

By the , mothers, there isa heap of trath in what 
she gays; we hope you will profit by it. Your sons 
tt to know that yoihave acleigstn eir obedience, 
and the sooner you impress it upon their minds, the 
better it will be for you andthem. . 
of the ichneumon and the alligat 
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= nn 
. solemnly debating how they should destroy a frightful 
monster of an alligator, 
* An ichneumon small 
From his hole in the wali” 
informed them that he had eaten half a dozen eggs for 
his breakfast, that would, in a few years, had ie not 
destroyed them, become equally dangerous to their 
interests. Now, where it is possible, look to it that the 
alligators are all crushed in the egg. 
_ Aunt Patrence. 





Another Letter from Quakeress. 
CorRESPONPENTS—LiGnNtTNING .Rops—Sweet PicKLES 
' —Bap Huspanps. 


Frisnp Batenam: I have spent a portion of this 
afternoon in reading the numerous letters in thy paper, 
which give such glowing accounts of the abundant crops 
throughout our State. - [t is not likely that many of the 
ludies read that part of the paper; but Oh! I love to 
read of plenty and to spare, in “seed time and har- 
vest.” 

AsI read I could not but regret that not one of thy 
recent correspondents hails from our famed county of 
Belmont. For this I cannot account, as our county is 
inhabited by intelligent and enterprising farmers, most 
of whom I should suppose are Subscribers for the Cul- 
tivator. But if so, why do they nof avail themselves 
of its pages, ts make kuown to the eager public the 
proceeds and progress of their labor? 

I have thought much about it, and fear many of our 
farmers are like a woman whocalled here lately , picked 
up a late number of the Cultivator, in which she read 
an article on butter making, and significantly remarked 
“who don’t know that much?” I asked her if she did. 
She said she knew as much about making butter as any 
person. This was not to be doubted, but would she 
relate her experience to others through some public 
journal? She replied, “‘ what I know I keep to my- 
self.” Just so I fear with our farmers; they are will. 
ing to glean from the experience of othe:s, without 
imparting a little of their garnered knowledge for the 
benefit of their more liberal informants. Great phi- 
lanthropists! Great social reformers ! f 

We have had a long, dry, hét, and bounteous, har- 
vest; it is now over, and we have received several 
hard rains, just ‘in time for the corn, which dooks well. 
Potatoes will be a poor’erop, unless the late rains do 
‘more for them than is anticipated. Cherries were 
abundant; apples will be a full crop. Peaches gen- 
erally a failure. * 

Ob! how I pitied the “ gatherers of the grain,”asI 
saw them ‘toiling so hard, beneath the scorching rays 
of the mid-day sun. Several of them have since wit- 
nessed the destruction of their labors by that dreaded 
element that descends in bright flashes from on high. 
It must’be hard for them to bearybat they very naturally 
attribute it all to the workings of a Divine Providence 
for their . : , 

True, created the thundey and lightning for our 
good, viz? to purify ape atmosphere, and when hé 

an he endowed him with powers of investiga- 


tion.’ Franklin invented the lightning rod, to check 
the els t’s career, and nota sane’ man inoar land 
but is aware of this fact, so he who builds his barn, or 


house, and fills them with the riches of the earth with- 
out first sectiting them trom this impending danger, 
acts” much like “John whittling the shingle to- 
wards ** §o numerous and heavy have been the 

by lightning within the last two or three weeks, 
that the people are’beginning to think of ity from 
it. 8, ing to wake wp, imthe year 1850! 
As l am writing about so many thin 





ie t 4 gal acs ag 
to the reei -last-paper, to make “sweet pickles,” 
dived ane pickles, from ct, L sup- 
pose, that the Germans: mix so many things together. 
The better way is, to pour the liquor just raised toa 
simmer over the fruit, Baily. for three successive days; 




















on the fourth day, put both fruit and liquor in the ket- 
tle, heat to a simmer, then they are done, and will Keep 
the whole year. 

What a happy woman Mrs. Swisshelm has been, 
to never meet with any tyrants among the ‘‘ Lords of 
creatjon.”” At first I wondered. butnow I think I see 
through it all. She is always (if | mistake not,) accom- 
modating ‘and affable in her manners, thereby receiving 
the friendship of all, and consequently the most cour- 
teous attention. Her superior intellect has guarded 
her from the injustice of those ‘‘arrant rogues.” It is 
no wonder some women are so enslaved; their own 
nngenerous dispositions age the very foundation and 
frame-work of the yoke they so mach- complain of. 
But mind you, girls, beware of those young men whe 
will sit down and see a feeble mother, or delicate sis- 
ter, go through the snow, nud or rain, to milk the 
cows; their wives will, ten chances to one, share the 
same fate. QuUAKERESS. 

Walnut Run, Belmont Co., O., 8th month, 6th, 1850. 

P. §.. I would like to know more about the manual 
labor school I read some notice of in the Cultivator a 
few months ago. I think’it isin Franklin county, but 
whereabouts I don’t know. 

Remarks.—There is no such school for females in 
this part of the State, and we do not know what notice 
or school is referred to by our correspondent, unless it 
was the “Grand River Institute,” at Austinbarg, Ash- 
tabula county, O. This we believe a most excellent 
school. For particulars address R. M. Watxker; as 
above.—Eb. 

—- ~~ eee 
Tomato Catsup. 

Mrs. Swisshelm, in the Pittsburg Saturday Visiter, 

gives the following: 


,Our plan of making catsup is to have the tomatoes 
ripe and fresh off the vines, wash them clean in cold 
water, «nd put them immediately into the kettle, crush“ 
ing each one in the hand as “it dropped in; hang them 
over the fire and stir occasionally until they boil about 
five minutes; then. strain, first through a eullender, and 
next through asieve. Get the liquid over the fire again 
as soon as possible, boil, skim and stir while your pa- 
tience will last, or until it is reduced at least one-half— 
if two-thirds, all the better. When boiled enough, add 
to every gallon of this condensed liquor two teaspeon- 
fals of salt, an ounce of cayenne pepper, the same of 
black pepper and cloves, a pint of good cider vinegar, 
with any other spice the taste may dictate. We like it 
best with an ounce of mace and four of cinnamon to 
the gallon. Cutsup prepared in this way%tastes of the® 
tomatd, and will keép any nutmber of years. We sel- 
dom take the pip oF ¥en to bottle our catsup, but just 
put it in a large ¢ e jug, several gallons together, and 
when we want a bottle just shake it up and pour one 
out, and” nd? matter how it was fixed, we never gould 
tempt any of it to spoil. . 





i 

To Destroy Axts.—Various plans have been alrea- 
dy proposed for the Jestruction of these insects, Rags 
well saturdted with turpentine thrust into thé crevices 
where abound, will certainly destroy them, as 
also will on, if it come in contact with their bodies. 
Dr. Bostock found lime very servicable in expelling 
them, and water, in which the outer green skins of 
walnuts have been soaked, has been used with success; 
salt has aléo been stated to be objectionable to them, 
Oneef the simplest and i 1 remedies is to 
lay wide-mouthed bottles i it tracks, or near the 
mouths of their burrows, placing bits of raw meat” 
within. The ants will greedily attack the latter, and 
may be destroyed from time to time by shaking the 
bottle over hot water.—Dr. Westwood. 

A man may travel through the world and sow it 
thiek with friendship. 
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THE MARKETS. | 


Ouro CuttrvaTor OFFIcE, August 30, 1850 
We notice no changes of importance in the prices of produce, 
The Sale of Wheat is now commenced in nearly 
West, but at prices so low that 


since our hast. 
all parte of this State and th: 


many farmers prefer holding on. From 70 to 75 cents per bush 
range, according to distance from market 

News from Europe does not favor the expectation of a large 
demand for bread stufts from this country : though the 


only fairly commenced, and no certain calculation can be 


e| is the average 


harvest is 
made 
as to its results. Thetrade in Pork, bacon and beef continues 
steady and favorable. 

We notice that the beet packers at the lake 


beginning to advertise for fall supplies of cattle 


ports in Ohio are 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 30—Flour 3 65@3 75; Wheat 73@75; Corn 
48@49: Oats 3cts: Rye 60@65; Flax seed $1 15; Timo 
$2 50@3 50 # bu.; Hay 312013 P ton; Butter at retail boa 


15 cts.; Eggs 7@8 cts. doz.; Chickens 12@18 cts. eacl 
CLEVELAND, Aug. 28—Flour Wheat 75@78 ets 
(Mediterraean Wheat brings 3 cts less than other kinds.) Corn 

48@49; Oats 30 cte.; Hay $12@813 # ton: Potatoes 31% 
bu.; Butter, at retail 12! in kegs 9@91% cts.; Pork 1 
tb.; White fish 86. 

At Toledo tlour is quoted $3 75@$3 80; Wheat, 75@76 
46, At Massillon, Wheat brings 72@75 cts., according to quality 
At Newark and Zanesvile, 68@70 cts. 


3 87@34; 


6 cts., 





Corn 


New York, Aug. 29.—Flour, common $4,25 to $4,50; from new 
wheat, $4,75@$5. Wheat dull, $1,10@$1,15. 
Pork, mess $10,25@#10,50 per bbi. Beef, $8,124 @$8,25 
maintains former prices, with steady demand. 

30.—Flour, retail $3,87@$4. Wheat 65 
Seed $1. Timothy Seed 
Butter 12146@15. 


@ 65c. 


Wool 


Corn 602 


Coiumsus, Aug. Corn 
3@35. Oats 3@25. Flax 
Potatoes 75@$1. Apples 


Chickens 10@12'% cts. 





°5@50. 


Eggs 7@8. 








N. Y. PREMIUM CORN SHELLER, 
P' BLIC ATTENTION, and especially the Farmers, Merchants, 
Millers and Distillers, throughout the States of Ohio and In- 
diana, is respectfully solicited to the valuable Improved New 
York State Patent Premium Corn Sheller, for separating the cob 
and chaff from the corn. 
Pate nied Nov. 7, 1849. 

This machine recommends itselt above all others to the public 
patronace, from the following considerations : 

ist. It is simple in construction and durable in use, being perfect 
in all respects. 2d. It is capable of shelling and separating the 

cob and chaff in the most perfect manner. A hand power ma- 

chine will shell six hundred bushels per day ready for market, | 
and a one horse power from fifteen hundred to two thousand | 
bushels per day, without injuring the corn or breaking the cob 

td. It will shell large, small and deformed ears, mixed in any pro- 
portion, with equal felicity, and also new or damp corn with the 
same perfection as dry. 4th. It is driven by « strap or belt, and 

may be readily attached to any horse power, and being exceed- 
ingly compact, occupying but I'ttle space ; it is constructed of cast 
iron and steel. Hand power machine weighing about 200 lbs.and 
horse power trom 400 to 600 pounds. 

The undersigned would respectfully invite the public to an ex 
hibition of the capacity of his machines upon the grounds at the 
Ohio State Fair at Cincinnati, in October next. 

These machines can be seen at Miles Greenwood’s Foundry, on | 
the corner of Canal and Walnut streets, Cincinnati; or enquire | 
for Wm. Penfield, Dennison House. } 

Hand power machines for sale at twenty-five dollars, at the toun- 
ary, and all orders for horse power or hand machines will re- 

ive immediate attention. WM. PENFIELD, 

Cimcinnati, Aug. 27, 1850 Proprietor, 





SALE OF LAND. 

4 wr be sold, by order of court, on Saturday, October 5th, at 

the door of the Court House in Troy, Miami county, 190| 
ACRES OF LAND in said county, belonging to the heirs of A. R. 
Johnston, dec’d. This tract of land is situated one mile nerth of | 
Piqua ; the Miami eanal forms the eastern boundary ; it is inter 
sected by the Piqua and St. Marys turnpike road. There are but} 
24 acres cleared; the remainder conceded to be the best timbered | 
piece of land within the township. $2000 could be realized trom 
the sale of timber in clearing off the ground, and leave a sufficien- 
cy for all purposes for the farm. There is on the premises a good | 
log house, with frame addition and porch, a good well, a frame | 
barn with stone basement for stabling; also a young bearing or- | 
chard of the best varieties of fruit. 


home 
For any further particulars enquire of the subscriber, adjoining | 
the premises. JOHN H. D. JOHNSTON. 
~ept. 1.—2t, | 
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by no Nurse 
' 


|} quiet ¢ 


The location is healthy, the | 
soil of the best quality, and taken altogether, it affords an oppor- | 
tunity rarely to be met with, for some one to obtain a desirable | 
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TO NURSERYMEN AND OTHERS. 
YN HE subscriber offers for sale at the American Botanic Garden 
and Nursery, Waterloo, Seneca county, N. Y., (44% miles north 
west of Waterloo, on the Vienna road,) 
20,000 American Balsam Fir, 
10,000 Spruce, red, white, &c. 
Also, various other native and foreign trees, shrubs and herba 
ts—together with a choice selection of fruit trees 
bs and plants collected to order 
Orders prot y executed, and trees and plants pac ked for sate 
tfansportation to any part of the United States, ¢ “wy Europe, 
&e Sept. 1—3t. Ww M. . DELL. 
SEED WHEAT, 
r has for sale, four hundred bushels of the Et: 
at, brought from Genesee county, New York. Said 
Wheat was imported from Italy, and is considered by all wh 
have raised it superior to any other kind in the country. (See 
Ohio Cult. Aug. 1, 1847 it is as early as the Mediterranean, and 
every way superior to it; has aclear white berry, is bald, has 
very stiff straw, and has hitherto escaped the fly and rust. !t 
iirty-five bushels per acre on ordinary lan. on the farn 
of the subseriber this season. It is pertectly clean of all fou! stut 
Orders with cash promptly attended to. Price $1,50 per bushel. 
P. O, address—Bundysburg, Geauga co,, O. 
Aug. 20, 1850—3t*. : : 
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A. E. GILSON 


AT AUCTION, 





:ALE OF FRUIT TREES 


The whole stock of a Nursery to be sold at 
tember 20th, 1850. 
a Pr: prietors of the LAKE EKIE NURSERY, Cleveland, 
Ohio, being about to make a change in their business, wi! 
sell their entire stock ot Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrub-, 
Roses, &c., &c., at Public Auction, and without reserve, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 9th October next. 

The collection embraces all the choice leading, and new vari« 
ties of Fruits, rare Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., and in ex 
tent of variety and correctness to name, is probably surpassed 
y in the West. 

The stock of Pears on free stocks, 
very good, and also Cherries, 


Auction, Sep- 


and dwarfed on Quince, is 
Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 


| Quinces, Currants, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


Among the Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, ther: are plants 
from one year’s growth to an extra size, and the stock of Moun- 
tain Ash, Scotch Larch, Deciduous Cy; ress, Norway and Silver 
Maples, European Lindens, Horse Chesnuts, Kentucky Coffee 
Trees, Garland Deutzia. Daphne Mezereon, Monthly Chinese 
Evergreens, and Tree Honeysuckles, &c., &c., are especially 
good. 

The stock of Evergreens is large, snd most of them having 
been twice transplanted, they are in an excellent condition to be 
removed, 

The sale will be made in lots of from 10 to 100 trees er plants 
in each Jot. The correctness of varieties may be relied upon, 
and purchasers can have the privilege of removing their trees at 
any time previous to the 20th May, 1851 

The purchaser can dig and remove hi- trees himself, or th: 
propriet. rs will do it for him, charging him the usual price « 


| packing, &c. 


The terms of sale, unless otherwise agreed upon with individ- 
uals, will be as follows — 

For a‘l sums under Twenty Dollars, cash. 

Over Twenty and under Fifty, 30 days. 

Over Fifty and under One Hundred, 4 months. 

Over One Hundied, six months, approved Notes payabie at 
Bank. 

Catalogues will be issued about the 15th of August, which we 
shall take pleasure in forwarding to any p' rsons who may desire. 
All communications of enquiry, &c., addressed to the subscri- 
bers will meet prompt attention. ELLIOTT & Co., 

Aug. 15. Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, O. 


DORKING FOWLS. 
FJ HE subscriber has for sale several hundred very superio: 
Dorking Chickens, principally hatched in March and Apri. 
and now of a good size for disposal. His stock is warranted pur: 
being of his ow importation, subsequently crossed by fowls _o 
cured from L. F. Allen, Esq., of Black Rock, so as to prevent cl: 
terioration from breeding in and in. 

After trying almost all the most famous breeds of fowls, inclu 
ding Malay, (now so much overpraised under several names,) 
Poland Top Knot, Game, &c., &c., he has come to the conclusion 
that taking all their valuable qualities into consideration, such as 
size, — of flesh, hardiness, number and size of eggs, and 

isposition, that they are decidedly the best and most prof 
itable of any breed. 

They lay early and make excellent mothers, as an instance of 
which thirty hens set this spring have raised upwards of three 
hundred chickens, and the greater part of them have recommenc. 

ed laying again. 

The price per pair will be from $2 to $2 50, according to quali 
ty, including box for holding, and will be forwarded from Detroit 
by express or otherwise as directed, free of duty or charge, or 
az will be delivered to order, in Sandusky by steamer Arrow, 

referred. Orders with remittance should be addressed to the 





od »scriber at Detroit post office, and wil) be promptly attended 
to. J 


AMES GALL. 
Rosebank, near Amherstburgh C. W., Aug. 1, 1850. 
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